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Dear Tony: 

The North Vietnamese seem to have substantially hardened 
their negotiating position in the last two months. It 
is impossible to prove this assumption, since we failed 
to undertake any extended probes of what the DRV position 
was in the last five months. But, at a minimum, we cannot 
assume that the DRV would have refused quadrilateral private 
talks had we suggested them earlier. Nor can we assume 
that they were totally unwilling to deal with the GVN 
at any time. What does seem likely to me, is that in 
April when Le Due Tho and then Mme. Binh went to Hanoi 
a major policy review was underway. Amon£ the key factors 
in the policy review, Hanoi was trying to determine whether 
— in the most simplistic terms — they were dealing with 
a new Administration which wanted to get out of Viet-Nam 
and was willing to change American objectives in order to 
do so, or whether on the other hand the Administration 
was going to try for the same objectives, albeit with a 
modified strategy. Hanoi was also presumably trying to 
determine Nixon* s vulnerability to the same kinds of 
political pressure which brought LBJ down. The decisions 
which were made then are being revealed to us now piece- 
meal. While I have no doubt that Hanoi will change details 
of its strategy as time goes by. and in response to our own 
actions, I think it is safe to conclude that they have made 
a basic decision to take a very tough line, to concentrate 
their efforts on getting the United States to destroy or 
at least isolate the GVN, and that they are going to be 
prepared — and able — to fight into the 1970* s rather 
than make major concessions on a political outcome. 
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In short, I am very much afraid that they are in fact going 
to try to humiliate the U.S. completely and inflict on us 
a substantial defeat. The area and room for compromise 
— while certainly not gone -- seems to be deminishing. 

This is undoubtedly a highly glum assessment. The opera- 
tional conclusion that I draw from it is that we must try 
to negotiate, realizing in advance that this will entail 
major concessions; that, further, delays in attempting to 
negotiate will work to our ultimate disadvantage; that 
- buying time with the American public by piecemeal with- 
drawals or promises of withdrawals is a fine idea (obviously 
I would favor any move that reduces the number of Americans 
in Viet-Nam) but that it will not in the long run prevent 
us from swallowing bitter pills. 

As for the substance of the negotiation, there are three 
broad issues which should be negotiated: first, mutual 
withdrawal; second, ceasefire; third, political settlement 
(the order is not important, and you will note that I have 
dropped some traditional American points such as DMZ, 

POWs, and Laos, not because they are not important, but 
because I think that the first three issues are the ones 
around which some negotiating package might be worked out) . 

As I tried to point out on pages 3, 4 and 5 of the attached 
paper, it appears unlikely that we can get agreement from 
Hanoi on what we want — that is, mutual withdrawal — if 
we try to negotiate that issue separately; it appears 
unlikely (but not as unlikely) that the other side can 
get a satisfactory political settlement at least in the 
short run unless it is^prepared. to make concessions on 
the withdrawal front; and both sides are ambivalent on 
ceasefire. 

I draw one fairly obvious conclusion: our chances for agree- 
ments might improve if we bartered into a search for trade- 
offs between these issues. 

* » • 4 ■ ' 

You wanted my throughts on ceasefire. This Is a long- 
winded way of answering your question. At this point I 
would ask you to read the somewhat confused chart which- I 
have enclosed. In it I tried to list the various positions 
starting with our present and rather rigid negotiating 
positions and falling back step by step to very soft nego- 
tiating positions on withdrawals, ceasefire, and political 
settlement. You may select any combination you desire from 
the three columns; only the last two entries are listed 
as package deals, and even those could be split up differently 
if you wish (read chart). 
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The nnftftH°<?+ h + Ve r i! ad -i^ he cha rt, 1 will make a suggestion. 
+?«+? lted St ^ es should now make a major effort to nego- 

flat *? P ? rl f* We should start by making a 

feaL??v£ J \ P rl vate to the DRV for a full and immediate 

or direct G?N-PR? C ?«?S= n *5? ginning of quadrilateral 

a-p+m* u PRG talks. After that has been rejected and 

be r»renared V + e J££ ined th J DRV ’ S counter-offers, we should 
T »! S f ?? th J? w sweeteners into the ceasefire pot. 

I vL?? rso ?^ 11 y attracted to the idea of eventually putting 
withdi^ whopplng sweetener into that pot; and offer to 8 

fiie d is in U effee? PS nS V h r 4 an 18 ' raonth period, if a full cease- 
nnd J" ect *?2 beln S res Pected in thfctpperiod of time 
5 and *he PRG are discussing the political 

future of South Viet-Nam (bawfeeally E on page 2) I am 

the fact^hat bb ® Problems with this suggestion, particularly 

NVA will iSJL 1 * t° eS not provld ® any guitfantee that the 
?««». i 11 4 1 u However > I would point out that Nixon is 
inch-by-inch painting himself into a dangerous corner with 
the Amerfcanspublic and Hanoi; while a care?S! ?£«ng of 

" h T? i lm to make the s ame caveats, hedges? and 
hlfioiS. ts which LB J used to make, the headline impact of 
that the leaving expectations and hopes with the people 
= i "the American part of the war, will be 

exoect that h£ ne f t year - D °es he actually 

S'f.?;! , oa " *“ hdra * American combat forces if the NVA 
?? ?f,/ lghtl ng ? Withdrawals will be far easier, and can 

paint inff°hi m ^?i d i J f th ® shooting, has stopped. Instead of 
n«n + 4 g i hi U? S f lf J int ° a box through domestic- oriented 
p f rhet oric, why doesn’t he let us explore the chances 

uLft S s ? m ?thing in return, in a negotiation here in 

wftn?d d i«;„L a ? awa f e of th ® danger that the DRV and the PRG 
n «-M + -i r6 f U * e to ma ? ce ® ven the slightest concession on 
political issues while the withdrawals are taking 

?J ac ®’ p £ eferri ”§ to sit back and wait out the 18 months *o 

wi+hd£n n «i y W °Si? f w X1 to them u P° n completion of American 

T 5 is dan ser is obviously compounded by the 
* , ks that the Saigon fabric would come apart at the seams 
u ? d ®*i t he influence of a ceasefire plus U.S. 

strnnffpr a k f £ ank J y th ® Sai £C n fabric while undoubtedly 

SidSSfS th i n 1 ^ S h ^ rshest critics claim, will nonetheless 

c^nnoh f. P f f ° Und - an 2, almoSt unrecognlzabl ® ch anges when the 
crunch comes, regardless. 

^eie^? U i^ n °L b ® aSS mu®d tha t the DRV will automatically 

th^ ch ° ff ^ S ,*a Th ey are probably damn anxious to get 
the shooting and killing stopped. They have paid a very 
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heavy price and they know they will have to pay a great 
deal more if the fighting continues. While as you know I 
am convinced they are willing to pay this price, they 

ar ^ 2? v ^ ou f?y anxious to pay it (I also remember how Vy 
and Hien, the two DRfiTv delegates whom I got to know when we 
were allowed to take tea, used to say how much they 
wanted the killing to stop. For some naive and strange 
reason, I tend to believe that they meant that, just as 
muefi as they meant the accompanying statements that they 
would fight for the freedom and independence of their 
fatherland as long as they had to.) 

Furthermore, the DRV can logically assume that much of the 
rural countryside, including almost all of the so-called 
contested areas would fall to the NLF under standstill 
ceasefire conditions. The reasons for this should be 
obvious to an old Ap Chien Luoc man like yourself. 

I should add one important point. The course we are now 
following will inevitably get us into the middle of the 
question of political settlement. At a pace far slower 
than you or I would like we are nonetheless going to be 
doing the most difficult and messiest things we have ever 
tried to do in Viet -Nam — such as trying to convince the 
South Vietnamese to make concession X or concession Y from 
the South Vietnamese (and their American allies) want to do 
one-tenth of X'or one-tenth of Y. If we have to get into 
that mess, so be it. But if there is any way to avoid it 
and still disengage that is worth trying. I assume that 
Henry, for example, has this, consideration very much in mind, 
A ceasefire is worth paying a price for (in the withdrawal 
field) precisely because it might enable us to avoid 
getting into the details of a. political settlement. Anyway, 
that is a key consideration I have in mind. 

'£TH5 package I have outlined has other obvious flaws. Go 
ahead and make up your own. Perhaps some of^the other 
suggestions in Part II of my paper will appeal to you or 
; ■ .spHr.r 1 | you on to more brilliant thoughts. 

In any case, it is your problem again and not mine anymore. 

In a couple of weeks I will be out of this one, finally, 
although always ready to tell you why the latest plan 
won’t work. 

See you in August. 

Sincerely,/ 

%<Ar 

Richard C. Holbrooke 
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POLITICAL SETTLEMENT 

4 

in 

SOUTH VIET-NAM 

How can the power be shared? 

* 

I . Introduction 

A political settlement in South Viet-Nam requires 
that the power be shared between two forces which have been 
fighting - each other for twenty years. Distrust and hatred 
between them is- complete. For the U. S. to try to work out 
the political settlement is dangerous, perhaps impossible; 
but if no political solution acceptable to the DRV is worked 
out, then there will be no withdrawal of the KVA, and the 
war will continue — whether or not the U.S, reduces its 
forces. And the chances of a political settlement are slim 
without U.S. involvement. 

If we try to work out a political settlement between 
the GVN and the NLF/PRG, then we will inevitably find 
• ourselves putting more and more pressure on the GVN to make 
concessions. We will be asking the GVN to commit suicide, 
something governments are even less likely to do than peopfe. 
Distrust between the U.S. and the GVN will grow. Saigon will 
suspect us of making deals with the DRV and the Russians, 
then trying to force them down the GVN’s throat. 
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But what is the alternative? More fighting, clearly; 
more deaths on all sides, continued erosion on the U. S. 
domestic scene, and in Viet-Nam solution deferred. And 
we should not base our hopes on the assumption that our 
negotiating position improves with time. If the war con- 
tinues our bargaining position will depend on the inter- 
play between two variables: Hanoi's willingness and ability 
to keep fighting*, and how well the Administration .deals 
with growing dissent at home. 

If one accepts the MACV assessment that our military 
position grows daily stronger and that in a few more months 
the other side will see the futility of its efforts and make 
concessions, then we should hold to our present position, 
and wait. If, however, the situation is seen as less favorable 
both in Viet-Nam and in Washington, and if one accepts the 
basic fact — that Hanoi can and will fight on until they 
are satisfied with our negotiation offers — then we must 
look for ways to move forward on the negotiating front now. 

*The variable is not how the war is actually going -- that 
has always been in dispute and cannot be empirically deter- 
mined. Rather, the true variable is how able Hanoi thinks* 
it is to keep fighting. The evidence suggests that Hanoi over- 
estimates its field position, although they must be well 
aware of the growing difficulties of their forces in the South. 
Ironically, false optimism works against progress in nego- 
tiations. 
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I accept the less faborable assessment as more accurate. 

♦ 

This paper is written on that basis. If Abrams and Bunker 
are right, we should stand firm in Paris, and Hanoi will 

4 

have no choice but to come to us after the next offensive 
fails. I believe they are wroni. We should not make the 1 
mistake again of underestimating Hanoi's determination to 
resist, and Hanoi's ability to resist. 

Movement on the negotiating front requires concessions 
from both the DRV/NLF/PRG, which at present is demanding what 
amounts to the a priori destruction of the GVN as a negotiating 
pre-condition ; and from the GVN, which has so far flatly ruled 
out any arrangements which give the other side a piece of 
power, since that suggests "coalition". 

The major factors involved in a settlement of the war 
fall into three groups: first, mutual withdrawal; second, 
ceasefire; third, political settlement. 

Mutual withdrawal of external forces is something the USG 
wants badly. The DRV is not particularly interested in mutual 
withdrawal, unless it has some clear idea that a political 


settlement satisfactory to Hanoi will accompany or precede the 

i 

withdrawal. The DRV does, however, want an unconditional withdrawal 
of U.S. forces. 


Ceasefire is something on which both sides are ambivalent. 
On each side there are undoubtedly those who would be ready 
to agree to a cease if re in place now, but on each side the 4 
dominant position remains that until other matters are solved 


the military pressure should be 
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has yet proposed a ceasefire, although both sides are 
probably interested in the subject. 

Political settlement interests the DRV/NLF more than 
any other aspect of the wari For a political settlement which 
satisfies them they are probably ready to make concessions in 
other fields. The U.S. and particularly the GVN would like to 
see political settlement deferred as a subject for as long as 
possible. Originally we had hoped to divorce the subject 
from the negotiation of a mutual withdrawal; now, seeing that 
that is not possible, we are inching into the area, while still 
hoping that the GVN will be able to resolve its differences 
directly with the NLF. In the long run, as mentioned above, 
the U.S. will be unable to avoid getting deeply involved in 
this messiest of problems. 

In sum, the U.S. wants mutual withdrawal; the DRV/PRG 

* s. 

wants coalition government; neither side quite knows what it 
wants on ceasefire; the GVN is opposed to a coalition government; 
the DRV/PRG are opposed to working within the present constitutional 

*? t 

^ framework. 

♦ 

The trap seems complete, and one is tempted to conclude 
that indeed "you can't get there from here". If the GVN will 
not agree to a power-sharing scheme acceptable to the DRV/PRG, 
and if the DRV/PRG will not participate in a peaceful political 
competition under the existing constitutional framework, then 
the war will go on. Under these circumstances the Administration 
may decide to reduce its force levels in order to keep U.S. 
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public impatience in check. As this happens someone may 

* 

give on thepolitical front, and negotiations might become 
possible. That hope, in itself, makes unilateral U.S. 
force reductions worthwhile. But we should not neglect the 
political choices; we must look for ways to close the chasm 
between the GVN and DRV/PRG positions. 

Finally, I would add that if we wait, our negotiating 
position erodes: U.S. force levels will be declining, 

U.S. political pressures will be building, DRV stubbornness 
will remain -- we will not gain by major delay, and we may 
lose further opportunities . 
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PART II: US/GVN RANGE OF CHOICES 


1969-71 

(NOTE: Except for the last two entries, the following choices do not form "package 
deals/ 1 and can be combined as desired.) 


(Mutual) Withdrawal 


A. US/GVN: full mutuality es- 
sential, with verification 
and supervision/ inspection; 
prior agreement necessary 

B. US/GVN: full mutuality es- 
sential, but without veri- 

** fication, supervision, inspec- 
tion (other than organic US 
Intel, assets); prior agree- 
ment necessary 

C. US/GVN:. full mutuality es- 
sential; no verification, no 
supervision, no inspection 
other than organic US assets; 
prior understandings (but not 
formal agreement) essential 

D. US/GVN: US will withdraw as 
NVA withdraws; understandings 
can be piecemeal -- 18 months 
to withdraw 


****** ****** 
Ceasefire 


1. US/GVN: only as part of 
M/W; with full GVN access 
to countryside 

2. US/GVN: only as part of M/W; 
standstill, in-place 

3. US/GVN: at any time; stand- 
still in-place| if other 
side suggests it first 

4. US/GVN proposes c/f in- 
place and tries to obtain 

it I 


Political Settlement 


I. US: for South Vietnamese 
to work out for themselves;. 
GVN: NLF can participate 
in present constitutional 
process in peace 

II. US: gets involved; 

GVN: willing to revise 
schedule of elections and 
amend constitution if NLF 
will participate peace- 
fully; full amnesty 

III. Thieu opens up major 
peace effort; ends press 
censorship and harassment 
of neutralists; gets a 
new Prime Minister (pos- 
ibly Big Minh); quietly 
releases some political 
prisoners Including NLF 
agents; makes major bid for 
talks with PRG with prior 
private understanding that 
PRG will share in power 

in SVN 


I 
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IV. US deeply involved; GVN 
offers seats in existing 
National Assembly to NLF, 
revises election schedule, 
grants full amnesty 


(Mutual) Withdrawal 


Ceasefire 


Political Settlement 


V. The GVN offers to step 
down and let a new con- 
stituent assembly be 
elected which will frame 
a new constitution. 
Elections to be UN- 
supervised. 

VI. GVN tells PRG it agrees 

to the idea of a coalition * 
government. 


E. US will withdraw uncondi- (5) 

tionally over an 18-month period if a full cease-fire is (VII) 

in effect, and if GVN and NLF begin political settlement talks 

as withdrawal begins. 

F. US offers DRV (through Russians) a US withdrawal over 18-months in return for: 

' ' 1. no Hanoi take-over for five years 

2. full amnesty for all, no revenge, executions 

3. coalition government 

4. ceasefire immediately following beginning US withdrawal 

5. reduction level of fighting while US and GVN work their 
problems out 

6. NVA withdrawal to North as US withdraws 

f 7. free elections (very difficult) 
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